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| a time when color is scarce. 














Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has beea 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 

A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flewers 
single, medium. size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, ys April 20th, 
are armed by late frosts. Endorsed Arnold Ar- 


Plante 2 to 214 feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Kerean Azalea) 

Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May 5th after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and fectly hardy. 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into American 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im- 
pertance. 


Plants 144 to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


WYMAN'S 
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WILSON’S 0. K. PLANT SPRAY 


You cannot afford to experiment with a plant spray. 
Use only the best—Wilson’s O. K.—one that is 
backed by over twenty years of proven success and 
effectiveness. 

Excellent for indoor use for spraying plants in 
greenhouses or private homes. 

Endorsed by the Officers of the Garden Club of America. 


If not obtainable at your store, write us 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Insecticides - Fertilizers - Weed Killers - Disinfectants - Etc 
SPRINGFIELD - NEW JERSEY 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 
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FATHER HUGO’S ROSE 
The Most Beautiful Single Rose 


A mound of gold at lilac time, long before other 
Roses. The gracefully arching 5- to 8-foot slender 
canes loaded with 24-inch bright, clear yellow, 
fragrant flowers, appear like bands of gold. 

Rosa hugonis is a perfectly hardy yellow Rose. 
A wonderful acquisition to any garden. Best grown 
as specimen plants or in the shrub border. 

2-year plants $2.50 each, 10 for $20 








Hicks Nurseries 


Box EB Westbury, L. I., New York 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS NOTES 





New Bulletins 


Several recent publications put out 
by members of the staff of the State 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y., are now being distrib- 
uted. Any one interested in the work 


of the Station will be sent the Station 
bulletins upon request. Among the 
bulletins is the annual report of the 
director of the institution, Dr. R. W. 
Thatcher, giving an account of the 
work of the Station for the past year. 
Other bulletins deal with experiments 
on the control of maggots in the cab- 
bage seedbed; on methods of combat- 
ing the pear psylla, a destructive pest 
of pear orchards; on the amended seed 
law which provides for the labeling 
of all vegetable seeds offered for sale 
in this State; and a report on the 
composition and cost of commercial 
feeding stuffs sold in New York last 
year. 

Distribution of the Station bulle- 
tins is not limited to residents of 
New York State, but the bulletins are 
sent to every state in the Union and 
to many foreign countries as well. A 
request addressed to the Station at 
Geneva will bring a list of publica- 
tions now available for distribution, 
while those who so desire may have 
their names placed on the mailing 
list to receive publications along lines 
in which they are interested as they 
appear. 


Special Course for Florists 


A special course in floricultural work 
will be given at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College in Amherst, Mass., 
beginning January 4 and continuing 
until March 12. The course has been 
arranged in cooperation with the Gar- 
deners’ and Florists’ Club of Boston. 
It will inelude a study of soils, fer- 
tilizers, garden flowers, bedding 
plants, floral arrangements and insect 
pests. The students, who will be lim- 
ited in number to 15, will have all the 
advantages and privileges of the winter 
school, and no entrance examinations 
are required. 





New England Gladiolus Society 


The committee chairman of the 
New England Gladiolus Society held 
a meeting in Horticultural Hall, Sat- 
urday afternoon, December 5, to dis- 
cuss plans for the coming year’s 
work. Beginning January 12, and con- 
tinuing through April, a series of in- 
teresting and educational meetings 
will be held, the dates being the sec- 
ond Saturday of each month. It is 
planned to make a pilgrimage to im- 
portant Gladiolus gardens soon after 
the exhibition in August. It was de- 
cided to issue a yearbook, prepara- 
tions for which have been left in the 
hands of the executive committee. 
The next meeting will be held at Hor- 
ticultural Hall at 2 P. M, Tuesday, 
January 12. 


Four New Roses 


Four new Roses have been approved 
by the registration committee of the 
American Rose Society. One, Henry 
Ford, originated by Harry Deverman 
of Clifton, N. J., is a cross between 
Mme. Edouard Herriott and the 
Golden Emblem. It has a semi-double 
medium sized flower, globular in form 
and slightly fragrant. 

The second Rose has been named 
Matchless, and was originated by the 
Duckham, Pierson Co., of Madison, 
N. J. It is a sport of Premier but hav- 
ing heavier foliage and flowers with a 
brilliant pink color. It has the advan- 
tage of not fading out after being cut. 


The third Rose has been named 
Sarah Van Fleet, in honor of the sis- 
ter of the late Dr. Van Fleet, who 
originated it. This Rose was made by 
crossing the Rugosa with My Mary- 
land. The foliage is of the Rugosa 
type, but in most ways this new va- 
riety is distinct from other Rugosa 
hybrids in color and in the continuity 
of its flowering. 


Dr. E. M. Mills is an early blooming, 
spreading shrub Rose, three or four 
feet high, similar to the graceful 
Scotch Roses in its habit and in its 
manner of spreading by underground 
root stalks. The flowers are medium in 
size, semi-double, and primrose in 
color. The parentage of this Rose is in 
doubt, although the late Dr. Van Fleet 
regarded it as a cross between Hugonis 
and Altaica. This Rose promises to be 
valuable, either as a lawn specimen or 
for use among shrubs. 














THE FAMOUS FLUSHING BEECH IN SUMMER AND WINTER 
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NOTABLE TREES SAVED 


Two of the most interesting trees 
in the country have been saved for 
posterity by the action of Flushing, 
N. Y., in making the spot where they 
stand a part of the public park sys- 
tem. One of these trees is an English 
Weeping Beech of mammoth propor- 
tions and remarkable symmetry. It is 
probably the largest as well as one of 
the oldest trees of the kind in Amer- 
ica. It undoubtedly was brought from 
England by Samuel B. Parsons, who 
established on Long Island one of the 
earliest of American nurseries. 

The second tree is a Golden Larch 
(Pseudolarix amabilis) which was 
also brought to this country by Mr. 
Parsons, the date being 1859. This 
tree is in magnificent condition and 
is probably unsurpassed by any speci- 
men in the new world. In the future 
they will be cared for by the city 
authorities, and ought to last for 
many years. They are visited every 
year by lovers of fine trees, as Flush- 
ing is very accessible from New York 
City. 





CASSIA ROEMERIANA AND PAR- 
OSELA FRUTESCENS 


Considering the length of time that 
the habitat of the above two plants 
has been under observation and the 
fact that both have endured tempera- 
tures between 15 and 20 below zero, 
notwithstanding their tropical origin, 
it is surprising that neither has found 
its way into cultivation. 

Both have points of merit that 
would, I believe, render them essen- 
tial to any gardener once familiar 
with their peculiar beauty and I can 
find nothing to foster the belief that 
they cannot be grown successfully in 
nearly every part of the United 
States, extreme climates excepted. 

C. Roemeriana grows about a foot 
high, branching from a black, woody 
root, has narrow, olive-green leaves, 
borne in pairs, and auxiliary clusters 
of inch-wide, soft orange-yellow, five- 
petaled flowers that exhale a delicious 
perfume similar to a mixture of 
crushed tea-rose and orange. It flow- 
ers at irregular intervals from mid- 
spring to frost. The fruit is a flat, 
pea-like pod. 

P. frutescens is a real shrub, though 
a very small one. Its pale gray 
branches are rarely over a foot high 
and bear a cloud of minute, misty- 
green leaflets and a multitude of 
small, terminal flower heads on each 
of which there is open at one time five 
slender, pea-form, rose-pink florets, 
sticking out like the spokes of a 
wheel. Each flower has a small but 
distinet white spot on it. From a short 
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distance the effect is that of a rosy 
mist. This, also, flowers at indetermin- 
ate intervals throughout the season 
though the chief display usually 
comes about mid-fall. 

Every lover of natives is due him- 
self a trial of either or both of these 
and if failure attends his efforts he 
will have failed in a most worthy 
cause; and there is always the possi- 
bility of very gratifying success. 

—W. A. Bridwell. 
Forestburg, Texas. 





CUPHEA MICROPETALA 

Cuphea micropetala is possibly one 
of the best of the genus. The stems 
are shrubby, more or less branched, 
about two feet high, the flowers are 
borne in succession at a point above 
the axils of the leaves. The calyx is 
over one inch long, searlet at the base, 
yellow towards the top and greenish 
at the mouth. Grown as a specimen in 
a seven or eight inch pot it is a sub- 
ject that attracts attention whenever 
seen. It is easily propagated by cut- 
tings in February and March, and if 
grown on during the summer and 
finally potted into the above men- 
tioned pots the first week in August, 
it will begin to flower during Septem- 
ber, continuing for over two months. 
It is a native of Mexico, and compares 
most favorably with the better known 
Cuphea ignea. It only needs to be 
known better to be grown more exten- 
sively. 

—Francis Lazenby. 

Botanic Garden, 
Harvard University. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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NEPETA MUSSINI 


Dear Sir:—In a recent number of 
Horticulture you spoke about the use 
of Nepeta Mussini or Catmint as an 
edging plant. This is a good plant if 
used in the right way, but it must be 
taken up and divided every two or 
there years. Otherwise each specimen 
will become too large to look well and 
will crowd out other plants. They can 
be divided very readily. I have found 
few edging plants which will stay in 
bloom for such a long period, there 
being flowers for many weeks, if the 
plants are not allowed to become too 
large and straggly. The small flowers, 
which are borne on spikes, are blue- 
gray in color, and stand well above 
the light-colored, aromatic foliage. 

—H. B. R. 
Boston, Mass. 





WHITE FLY AND BLACK FLY 


Please tell me how to rid my house plants 
of the white flies and the black flies which I 
find on them. The white flies are on the 
under side of the leaves, but the black flies 
seem to come out of the earth. 

White flies on plants in the living 
room, or for that matter, in the green- 
house, are difficult to combat. Prob- 
ably the best plan for you to follow 
is to make up a lime-sulphur solution 
and to spray the under sides of the 
leaves with it at frequent intervals. 
You can get prepared lime-sulphur 
solution at the seed stores, and 
should use one part to twelve parts 
of water. A few drops of nicotine 
added will be helpful. 

Small black flies really breed in the 
soil, but seldom appear unless the 
soil has become sour, due to poor 
drainage or over-watering. They can 
be eradicated by watering the soil 
with lime water, made by dissolving 
a lump the size of an egg in a pail 
of water. A little tobacco dust 
spread on the surface of the pots will 
also help to keep the flies away. 





LARGE FLOWERED CLEMATIS 
TROUBLES 


Dear Sir: Some time ago the ques- 
tion was asked in Horticulture why 
it is that large flowered Clematis 
die out even when established, so that 
growing them for any length of time is 
very difficult. The trouble is due either 
to nematodes or, which is more likely, 
to phylloxera. It is impossible to get 
the plants into this State now; they 
are always condemned on arrival for 
one or both of the pests named. Even 
if one raised the plants from seed, 
they would still be likely to become in- 
fected. 

—E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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CHRISTMAS PLANTS 





Apparently very little that is new 
in the trade is being offered among 
the Christmas plants this year. The 
only one noticed by the writer is a 
low form of Viburnum tinus ealled 
by the florists Laurustinus. This is 
really an old plant in greenhouses but is 
seldom offered by florists, being of 
very slow growth. This plant has deep 
green leaves and broad heads of fine 
white flowers which remain in good 
condition for several weeks, although 
inelined to drop very irregularly. Ap- 
parently few persons have had any 
experience with this plant, but it gives 
promise of being a very satisfactory 
subject for living-room cultivation. 

Poinsettias are in good supply this 
year, and apparently are unusually 
well grown. The Poinsettia is perhaps 
the most cheerful Christmas-like 
plant which can be purchased for the 
holiday season. Its life in the ordi- 
nary living room is short, however. 
It is not adapted to dwelling house 
conditions, and soon drops both its 
foliage and its flowers. As most per- 
sons know, the true flower of the 
Poinsettia is very small and in- 
conspicuous. What passes for the 
flower is really made up of bracts, 
which are somewhat altered leaves. 
Poinsettias ean be carried through the 
winter and made to flower the next 
season if cut back hard after the flow- 
ers and the leaves have dropped, but 
this is hardly feasible except when a 
greenhouse is available. 

Many very beautiful Cyclamens 
and large flowering Begonias are be- 
ing offered this season. No plants 
which ean be purchased for the 
house are more beautiful. The Cy- 
clamen is the most lasting, especially 
if a plant with many unopened buds 
is obtained. Large flowered Begonias 
lack the permanence of the small 
flowered kinds, and some soon drop 
after being introduced to the dry at- 
mosphere of a living room. 

Apparently Ardisias, which are 
among the prettiest of the Christmas 
plants, are very scarce this season. 
Only a few are to be seen, and the 
price is high. Many Jerusalem Cher- 
ries are being shown, among them va- 
rieties with yellow fruits. The Christ- 
mas Cherry is inexpensive because 
easy to grow. Anyone ean have a sup- 
ply by starting seeds in |boxes of 
earth in the house in February and 
March and old plants, if desired, may 
be earried over. The Christmas Cherry 
is a very cheerful appearing plant, 
and will keep in good condition in 
homes where gas is not used. A very 


small amount of escaping gas, how- 
ever, will cause all the leaves to drop 
off. 

Perhaps there is no better plant for 
the average home than the Otaheite 
Orange, many good specimens of 
which are being shown this season. 
These Oranges often hang on a plant 
for six months or a year. A sunny 
window is needed, and the soil must 
be well drained. In heavy, sour soil 
the plants will drop both their leaves 
and fruit. Pots which are too large 
are likely to develop soil which is 
sour. These plants may be kept along 
for several years, being repotted 
once a season in fresh sandy compost, 
superfluous or weak branches being 
removed and the top cut back to a 
symmetrical form. 


Although the Eriecas, often called 
Heathers, are not as popular at 
Christmas as later in the season, 
many of them are sold, and go very 
well in a living room. All too often 
they drop their flowers very soon 
after being taken into a living room, 
and soon prove a disappointment. The 
flowers can be made to last much 
longer than usual if a great abun- 
dance of water be given, but not al- 
lowed to stand around the roots, and 

















LAURUSTINUS AS A POT PLANT 
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if some fresh air is allowed to enter 
the room each day. 

More Azaleas are being offered this 
year, mainly of Californian origin, 
but prices are high compared with 
pre-quarantine days. There are good 
supplies of the Chinese Primroses and 
also of the variety obconica. 





BROWN PATCHES IN LAWNS 

Brown patches in the grass, which 
often disfigure lawns, are caused by a 
fungus which also attacks the potato 
and more than fifty families of plants. 
The cobweb mycelium is the part of 
the fungus which attacks the grass 
and kills it. The so-called seeds are 
present in great abundance in most 
soils, and under favorable weather 
conditions a susceptible variety of 
grass is always in danger of brown 
patch. Kentucky Blue grass, as it hap- 
pens, is practically imm-ine, so that 
brown patch is seldom seen in lawns 
made up of this grass. White clover 
and Red Top, while not immune, are 
not very susceptible. On the other 
hand, some of the Bent grasses are 
especially susceptible, although others 
are almost immune. 

The question of dealing with brown 
patch was discussed at length by the 
Green Keepers’ Association of New 
England at the last meeting held in 
Horticultural Hall, December 7. It 
was the general opinion of those pres- 
ent that brown patch becomes active 
whenever there is a combination of 
high temperature and excessive hu- 
midity, and that its presence is en- 
couraged by the application of water. 
It is agreed that artificial watering 
should be stopped so far as possible 
in July and August when brown 
patch is most common. If the lawn 
ean be kept on the fairly dry side, 
there is less danger, it appears, from 
brown patch. 

If watering is necessary, let the 
work be done early in the morning. 
At that time, it seems to break up the 
cobweb-like growth to some extent. 
Bordeaux mixture is of some value, 
but is not a positive remedy. There 
are now various forms of chloro- 
themol mereury on the market which 
are very satisfactory in stopping 
brown patch. It is put on with a 
sprinkling ean at the rate of a gallon 
to two square yards of lawn, and sev- 
eral applications may be needed. 

A top dressing comprising well 
sereened compost and sulphate of am- 
monia has been found valuable for 
lawns made up of Bent grasses. This 
subject of brown patches on lawns and 
gold greens is covered concisely in a 
recent bulletin of the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Wooster, O. 
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STEPPING-STONE PLANTS 





If stepping stones are being used 
in a lawn it is necessary for conve- 
nience’s sake to have them set low 
enough so that a lawn mower can be 
run over them. If, on the other hand, 
they are used to make a garden walk, 
they may stand somewhat higher, the 
crevices being filled with low grow- 
ing plants. When the right plants are 
chosen, they require but little atten- 
tion, but there must be good soil into 
which they ean send their roots. 

The best walk of this kind is made 
of natural smooth flat stones of a 
harmonious color. If such stones are 
not to be obtained, special flagging 
well adapted to the purpose can be 
purchased, or thin cement blocks may 
be employed. The irregular character 
and the rougher surface of the stones 
and flags make them more acceptable, 
although the cement blocks look very 
well if not laid in too regular a fash- 
ion. 

Whatever material is used, the 
stones or blocks must be set on a good 
foundation of cinders if they are not 
to be heaved out of position in win- 
ter. A foot of cinders under each 
stone will carry off the surplus water 
and prevent heaving. Care must be 
taken when this plan is followed to 
have good earth in the pockets be- 
tween the stones. 

There are some of the native mosses 


which can be transplanted from the 
woods or fields, and which give an ap- 
pearance of age to the rocks the first 
year. 

The Alpine Rock Cress (Arabis 
alpina) is a good plant to grow among 
the stones in a garden path. It flow- 
ers early in the spring, but keeps in 
good condition throughout the season. 
Then there is the Purple Rock Cress 
(Aubrietia deltoides) which is a good 
companion. 

The Ground Ivy (Nepeta glechoma) 
will grow over the rocks, but slowly 
enough so that it can be kept in 
bounds without difficulty. It has good 
color, and is a very satisfactory plant 
for such a situation. The Creeping 
Phlox and the Phlox known as Moss 
Pink are very attractive in the spring, 
but must be pruned hard at intervals 
to keep them from occupying too 
much space. 

The Flowering Moss (Pyxidanthera 
barbulata) is an attractive little 
plant to use in crevices between step- 
ping stones if it can be obtained. Still 
another plant of value and one which 
flowers well into the summer is Sedum 


acre, sometimes called the Mossy 
Stoneecrop. Its yellow flowers are very 
pretty. 


Periwinkle or Vinea minor is one 
of the easiest of the trailing plants 
to care for, while the Rock Speedwell 





A GOOD TYPE OF GARDEN WALK 
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(Veronica rupestris) also makes a 
good appearance in summer although 
growing somewhat taller. 

The small leaved Japanese Ever- 
green Ivy (Euonymus radicans mini- 
ma) is an especially desirable plant 
when foliage alone is considered. It 
grows close to the ground, has deli- 
cate and refined leaves, and will keep 
green through the winter in most 
parts of the country. It will grow in 
partial shade, but perhaps the best 
plant to use in a walk which is in 
shade most of the day is the Sweet 
Woodruff (Asperula odorata). 


ASPARAGUS RUST 


A considerable amount of rust has 
appeared or Asparagus during the 
past season. The rust lives over the 
winter on the old tops. These diseased 
tops if allowed to winter over serve 
as sources of infection and spread of 
the rust fungus to the succeeding 
year’s shoots. In controlling Aspara- 
gus rust, therefore, it is very impor- 
tant to destroy by burning, all dis- 
eased stalks either in the fall after 
the killing frosts, or in the spring be- 
fore any growth has started. Aspara- 
gus often escapes cultivation, and 
grows along fence rows. Unless these 
stray plants are also destroyed they 
will serve as sources of early spring 
infection. Harrowing or plowing in 
the old tops is not as effective in kill- 
ing the fungus as burning, as the tops 
cannot be covered thoroughly enough. 
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DAHLIAS AS BEDDING PLANTS 





I doubt very much if anyone will 
have the hardihood to claim that the 
race of Dahlias we are growing in 
America is of any value in the aver- 
age flower garden. Size appears to 
be the prime present-day considera- 
tion. If a bloom of the Peony or dec- 
orative types can be stuck in a bottle 
and will measure from eight to twelve 
inches across it is something to get 
excited over. As is well known many 
of the plants producing these mam- 
moth flowers are most ungainly in 
habit, not infrequently hide their 
flowers, have to be disbudded to get 
the maximum in size, are quite expen- 
sive and look vastly better in an ex- 
hibition hall when properly staged 
than on the plants. That this present 
day craze for size will pass as in the 
ease of Chrysanthemums few will 
question. In its place will come types 
of smaller size, greater refinement, 
dwarfer in habit and of real value in 
the flower garden. 

Nothing strikes the visitor abroad 
more than the tremendous use made 
of Dahlias as bedding plants. This 
does not imply that other types are 
not grown and the singles, pompons, 
eactus, and medium decorative are 
very popular and delightfully staged 
at the exhibitions, but it is the 
dwarfer types which arrest one. Many 
of these are no more than eighteen 
inches in height; while the great ma- 
jority are single, the collarette type, 
cactus and others are also used. 

At Wembley, one entire garden was 
filled with Dahlias and it was a truly 
glorious spectacle. I wished it could 
have been reproduced in America. 
The exhibitor was William Treseder 
of Cardiff, and he used many vari- 
eties, but the following were espe- 
cially fine: Little Jenny, single pink 
suffused with orange, height 18 
inches; Lemur, single bright red, dark 
leaves, remarkably good, 18 inches; 
Portia, lovely soft red, single, two 
rows of petals, 24 inches; Janet, sin- 
gle orange, 18 inches; Pembroke, 
golden yellow, single, 18 inches; 
Fairy, single variegated, 18 inches; 
Moonbeam, single glowing orange, 18 
inches. Many of these plants carried 
30 to 40 flowers each. 

At Sutton & Sons, Reading, I saw 
wonderful batches of Dahlias, all 
seedlings. This firm last year secured 
a gold medal from the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society for a group entirely 
seedlings. One member of the firm in- 
formed me that in a few years they 
would be in a position to offer Dahlias 
in all the various types in separate 


colors to be raised as we do Zinnias or 
Asters. They can be flowered the same 
season and discarded, unless some- 
thing specially fine seemed worth re- 
taining. It has always seemed to me 
that here we were utterly lacking in 
Dahlias as garden plants. The newer 
types evolved abroad fill this gap and 
as it has been proved that these bed- 
ding types do remarkably well here, 
there should be a great future for 
them. —William N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 





THE KEAKI 

A handsome and useful tree searcely 
known in American parks and gar- 
dens is the Japanese ‘‘Keaki’’ (Zel- 
kowa serrata). In Japan it is a com- 
mon tree and the wood, being tough 
and elastic, is greatly valued. At one 
time all the jinrickshaws used in 
Japan were made of this wood. 

As it grows in Japan, the Keaki is a 
tree often 100 feet tall with a trunk 
15 feet in girth. The bark is gray, 
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flaking off in irregular pieces. The 
crown is more or less rounded and is 
made up of a few large branches and 
very many thin branchlets. The leaves 
are small, lance-shaped and deeply 
serrated. It is fairly quick-growing 
and a long lived tree. 

On the estate of the late Dr. George 
R. Hall at Bristol Neck, Rhode Island, 
are several fine trees which fruit 
freely, and many self-sown seedlings 
grow beneath the parent trees. On the 
roadside between Warren and Bristol 
Neck is a fine healthy specimen of 
the Keaki unfortunately mutilated to 
allow telephone wires to pass through 
the crown. In a garden at Barnstable, 
Mass., there is a good specimen said 
to have been introduced by an old sea 
captain. 

From what little we know of it in 
cultivation here it seems admirably 
adapted to the climate of New Eng- 
land where it would evidently make a 
useful street tree. So far as is known 
it does not suffer from any disease or 
insect pest. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 
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ZELKOWA SERRATA, A GOOD STREET TREE 
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GARDEN BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


There are no better Christmas gifts 
for garden lovers than garden books. 
The little list that follows suggests a 
few that make pleasant reading in ad- 
dition to giving profitable informa- 
tion, and are in addition attractive in 
form. 


Badé, W. F. 
The Vine and letters of John Muir. 
ton Mifflin, $7.00 
Duryea, M. P. 
Gardens in and about town. 
Fabre, J. H. 
The wonder book of plant life. 


King, Mrs. F. 
Pages from a garden notebook. 
$3.00 

Lay, C. D. 

A garden book for Autumn and Winter. 
Duffield, $4.00 

National Geographic Soc. 

The book of wild flowers. 
4.00 


$4 
Ortloff, s. 

A di ad bluebook. Doubleday, Page, $2.50 
Quackenbush, A. T. A. 

All in a garden fair. De la Mare, $2.00 
Shelton, Louise 


Hough- 


Dutton, $5.00 
Lippin- 


Scribner, 


Nat. Geo. Co., 


Beautiful gardens in America. Scribner, 
$7.50 

Wilder, L. B. 
Adventures in my epeden and rock garden. 
Doubleday, Page, $5.0 

Wilson, H. 
America’s Greatest Garden. Stratford, 
$3.00 

Wright, M. O. 


Flowers ys ferns in their haunts. Mac- 


millan, $2. 


BENT GRASS FOR LAWNS 


The Missouri Botanical Garden has 
issued a bulletin which deals with 
lawn grass suitable for conditions such 
as exist in St. Louis, and which are 
similar to those in many other cities. 
For five years experiments have been 
made with different grasses, with the 
result that varieties of Creeping Bent 
and Fescues have been found by far 
the most satisfactory. Unfortunately, 
according to the bulletin, there is 
practically no seed of the true Creep- 
ing Bent on the market, so that the 
only way to secure a good lawn of this 
grass is to use stolons or underground 
stems. There are a htndred varieties 
of Creeping Bent, but through the 
activities of the greens committee of 
the United States Golf Association in 
cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture, three or four kinds have 
been selected which are particularly 
well suited for putting greens and 
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lawns. The Washington strain and the 
Metropolitan strain are good kinds. 

It is stated in the bulletin that all 
the grass already on the land to be 
used for a lawn should first be re- 
moved with a spade, taking part of 
the soil so as to eliminate as much of 
the old grass and as many weed seeds 
as possible. Clay soils are especially 
well adapted for Creeping Bent, which 
will thrive under conditions which 
would not permit the growth of blue 
grass and similar lawn grasses. 

Ammonium sulphate is the only fer- 
tilizer to be used, being applied at the 
rate of five pounds per thousand 
square feet before any planting is 
done. This assists in producing an 
acid condition of the soil which is one 
of the requisites for Creeping Bent, 
although destructive to common lawn 
weeds. 

A stolon is a creeping stem possess- 
ing a series of joints from which new 
shoots and roots are developed. 
Creeping Bent spreads by these 
jointed stems along the surface of the 
ground, and differs from most grasses 
in having the ability to put out roots 
at these joints. Chopped stolons may 
be obtained from various nurseries. 
They are shipped in bags ready for 
broadcasting over the prepared 
ground. If they have dried out in 
transit they should first be soaked in 
water and the pieces should be dis- 
tributed as evenly as possible. When 
immediate effects are desired, there 
should be a piece for approximately 
every square inch of ground, which 
means a ten-quart bucket of chopped 
stolons to 200 square feet. If economy 
is a point to be considered, fewer 
stolons may be used, but more time 
will then be required to cover the 
entire area. 

As soon as the stolons are spread, 
they should be covered with sereened 
soil, but only in a thin layer. It is im- 
portant not to bury the stolons, but 
to have portions of them visible above 
the soil. From a quarter to three- 
eighths of an inch of top dressing will 
be sufficient. Its object is to hold the 
pieces in place and to keep them from 
drying out. After applying the top 
dressing, the ground should be rolled 
and then watered. Watering with a 
fine spray is essential for the first two 
or three weeks. 

Creeping Bent does not need to be 
cut nearly so often ‘as a Blue Grass 
lawn. Some of the test plots in the 
Missouri Botanical Garden nursery 
were not cut throughout the season, 
and yet presented a very satisfactory 
appearance. 

It is desirable to top dress the lawn 
with screened soil at least twice dur- 
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ing the summer. Some weeds, like dan- 
delion and plantain, will appear the 
first year, but most weeds will not 
grow in acid soil, and a well estab- 
lished lawn of Creeping Bent auto- 
matically eliminates them after a 
time. 

After the lawn is established, an 
application of ammonium sulphate 
each spring and fall will be an advan- 
tage, but should never be applied at a 
rate greater than five pounds per 
1000 square feet. In hot weather this 
amount should be cut in half or the 
lawn will be burned. The best way to 
use it is to dissolve a pound of am- 
monium sulphate in ten gallons of 
water and to apply this direct with a 
sprinkling can. 





ROSA HUGONIS—A JOY AND A 
SORROW 


Rosa Hugonis, commonly known as 
Father Hugh’s Rose, caused a great, 
sensation when first exhibited and has 
justly been praised in highly eulogis- 
tic terms. It is a very early bloomer 
and I do not know of any more beau- 
tiful picture than a well formed plant 
covered with its wealth of golden 
blossoms in May. It proves thor- 
oughly hardy also and of late years 
has wintered without injury where 
minimum temperatures of 25-30 be- 
low zero have been recorded. There 
is however ‘‘a fly in the ointment,’’ 
to use a somewhat hackneyed phrase, 
with even this lovely Rose. For some 
years there has been a mysterious 
dying out of branches or entire plants, 
this usually happening in midsummer, 
a plant one day will look perfect and 
the next has the appearance of hav- 
ing been burned. It comes in much 
the same way as the fire blight on 
pears, which was terribly destructive 
over 30 years ago but is now less se- 
vere. 

I have had not one but several 
plants go off in this way, and find 
that in widely separated parts of 
Massachusetts it is going just the 
same. Robert Pyle who has done a 
good deal in the way of propagating 
and popularizing this Rose tells me 
that he has none of this trouble at 
West Grove, Pa., but it is a fact that 
plants from there develop the trouble 
within a year from arriving in Massa- 
chusetts. 

I am not aware that any bacteri- 
ologist has yet investigated this dis- 
ease or that any remedy has been sug- 
gested beyond cutting out diseased 
portions. When entire bushes die 


down they start up again from the 
base but only in a feeble way; they 
are seldom worth retaining. Possibly 
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if plants were budded or grafted on 
a good hardy stock it might make 
them immune, and this is surely 
worth trying. If this does not help, 
and no preventive appears, we shall 
either have to plant with the expecta- 
tion of losing our plants in a year or 
two or use such substitutes as Ecae 
and Xanthina, neither of which is 
quite equal to Hugonis. 

I think it is worth planting Hugonis 
still, for even one crop of its glorious 
flowers amply compensates for the in- 
itial cost. In such good old Roses as 
Harison’s Yellow, Persian Yellow and 
Austrian Copper I have never seen 
any of the blight which has of late 
been destroying Hugonis. 

—W. N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 





BLUE FLOWERS FOR WINTER 

Please tell me what to grow for a true blue 
flower in winter. 

Probably the best blue flower which 
you can grow in a pot or window box 
in an ordinary living room is Browal- 
lia speciosa. This plant is often 
grown out doors in summer, but 
thrives very well under living-room 
conditions in winter, although the 
flowers, which are a good blue, some- 
times take on a somewhat rusty ap- 
pearance. The Browallia grows about 
a foot high and has single flowers 
slightly smaller than a quarter in size. 
If given a sunny window and planted 
in five-inch pots with good drainage, 
they should bloom freely until spring. 

Eranthemum pulchellum is another 
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PACHYSTIMA CANBYI MAKE 
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blue flowering plant which may readily 
be grown indoors. The only difficulty is 
in finding a florist who has them for 
sale. 





TWO GOOD GROUND COVERS 

One of the prettiest ground covers 
is Pachystima Canbyi, native of the 
mountains of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. It has slender stems growing 
about 6 to 8 inches tall and the plant 
spreads into a broad mat. The foliage 
is dense with small rather shining 
pale green leaves from the axils of 
which inconspicuous flowers are pro- 
duced. Perfectly hardy in the most 
exposed situations, it seems to prefer 
full exposure. Those in search of a 
neat ground covering of evergreen 
could not plant a more pleasing little 
shrub. It is also well suited to rock- 
eries, and, indeed, for any and every 
purpose in which dwarf evergreens 
are in request. 

Speaking of ground covers, why is 
it that the Cow-berry (Vaccinium 
Vitis-idaea), is not more frequently 
planted? The variety native to this 
country has been distinguished as var. 
minor. Both the type and the variety 
have shining green leaves, small urn- 
shaped, white or pinkish flowers fol- 
lowed by dark red fruits. The plant 
varies from two inches to six or eight 
inches in height. The fruits are borne 
near the top of the stems. At any 
season of the year this is a most pleas- 
ing little plant, suited to rock gardens 
or for open places where it will grow 
into a broad carpet. 
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TREATMENT FOR RED SPIDER 


From the Experimental and Re- 
search Station, at Cheshunt, Herts, 
England, has come directions for 
combating red _ spider 
doubtless be read with no little inter- 
est by the owners and superintendents 
of private greenhouses. These direc- 
tions are in the form of a letter which 


which will 


is as follows: 


By far the best control of red spider is by 
naphthalene fumigation. 

Pure commercial white flake naphthalene is 
rubbed through a sieve of 16 meshes to the 
inch (i. e. 16 x 16 meshes to the square inch) 
and broadcast on the ground at the rate of 
between one and two ounces to the square 
yard of ground surface. About 5.30 P. M. is 
the best time of day, and it is necessary to 
have a damp atmosphere in the houses. The 
houses are closed and kept closed the whole 
of the next day and night. 

It is essential to keep the temperature 
above 74 degrees during the whole of the 
fumigation, and the air should be kept moist 
to avoid damage to foliage. During the day- 
time ventilation may be opened to let the 
fumes (which are irritating, but not poison- 
ous) out, so that the foliage may be watered 
without inconvenience, but they should not be 
left open longer than necessary. 

The old methods of water-drenching and 
spraying with salt solution are absolutely 
useless. I do not know what plants you grow 
in your houses, but doubtless you will be 
able to adapt this treatment to your condi- 
tions. 

Red Spider passes the winter in the adult 
stage, and breeds continuously during the 
summer. 

If you have any success with the naphtha- 
lene treatment, it would be well to repeat the 
fumigation once a month during the summer, 
as the adult forms are continually coming out 
of and going into hibernation. 

It is not worth while treating the soil of 
your houses in winter, as soil does not har- 
bour the spider. The glass and woodwork 
should be sprayed with a two per cent solu- 
tion of lysol, made by heating one gallon 
cresylic acid with eight pounds soft soap in 
a bucket until the soap is dissolved. This 
amount is sufficient to make 100 gallons of 
spray. No plants can be grown in the houses 
for three weeks after this spray is used. 
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RHODODENDRONS FROM SEEDS 


A Successful Experiment on Cape Cod 





Remarkable success in the growing 
of Azaleas and other Rhododendrons 
from seeds has been reported by Mr. 
Charles O. Dexter, on his estate at 
Sandwich on Cape Cod, Mass. In de- 
seribing his work, Mr. Dexter writes: 


‘‘In the Autumn of 1924, I saved 
seeds from some of my finest plants, 
both Rhododendrons and different va- 
rieties of Azaleas. Wishing to insure 
success, and having in mind the in- 
structions given me by T. D. Hatfield 
of Wellesley, I first looked for the most 
suitable soil. In the oak woods I found 
pockets of thoroughly decayed leaves, 
with which were mixed a small propor- 
tion of clean white sand. I carefully 
sifted this soil and then sterilized it by 
cooking with a steam jet for about 
two hours. I felt sure that this would 
kill all weeds and nothing would germ- 
inate but the seeds to be planted. 

“T prepared the seed trays by plac- 
ing about an inch of coarse cinders in 
the bottom, and then levelled them with 
the prepared soil pressed firmly on top. 
Next a thin layer of dry sphagnum 
moss was sifted on top, and after wat- 
ering well, the seeds were sown on the 
surface about the first of March. 
Another thin layer of the moss was 
sifted on top. The trays were watered 
often enough to keep them moist, and 
the young plants began to appear in 
from two to three weeks. The seeds con- 
tinued to germinate for several months, 
and I think almost every seed must 
have germinated. 

“The little plants made excellent 
growth, and as they reached a height 
of one and a half to two inches, I 
transferred them to flats, where they 
were spaced two inches apart each 
way. In the flats I used the same soil 
as in the seed trays. Most of the 
plants made rapid and _ vigorous 
growth in the flats, and as they 
reached a height of five to six inches, 
I began to set them out in the open 
ground, beginning in July and con- 
tinuing until early September. 

“They made good growth after being 
set out and developed strong root sys- 
tems, many of the Azaleas growing to 
a height of a foot or more, and most 
of the other Rhododendrons attaining 
a growth of six to eight inches or even 
more. 

“At least a dozen of the Japonicum 
Azaleas blossomed. Although the flow- 
ers were imperfect, yet they showed 
very fine colors. One of these plants 


which was taken up late in September 
had a root cluster fully six inches in 
diameter. 

“There are in all about seven to eight 
thousand of these young plants, and I 
have protected them for the winter by 
covering the ground about them with 
pine boughs.” 





VINES FOR GROWING INDOORS 


There are several climbing plants of 
easy culture and with decorative fol- 
iage which can be grown in most living 
rooms or dining rooms. Perhaps the 
easiest to handle is the old fashioned 
Kenilworth Ivy, which is very tract- 
able, thriving equally well in a window 
which receives sunlight most of the day 
and in one which receives no sunlight 
at all. It makes a compact, graceful 
plant, and makes steady growth. 

The Wandering Jew (Tradescantia 
variegata), with its striped green and 
white foliage, is also a good plant for 
the house. There is nothing very refined 
or dainty about it, but it looks pretty 
when hanging from a basket or when 
used to droop over a window box. It 
will flourish in a window which receives 
no direct sunlight, and is seldom 
troubled with insect pests. 

The English Ivy grows well in a 
room which is not kept very hot, if 
given an abundance of moisture. It 
does not require direct sunlight, and 
ean be grown in a hanging basket or 
pot in the interior of a room. Indeed, 
slips will often keep alive for many 
months and make some growth when 
merely thrust into a bowl of water. 
The Parlor Ivy is also easy to handle, 
being indifferent, apparently, about 
direct sunlight, and growing so rap- 
idly that it can be trained over a 
trellis or around picture frames. 

Still another vine, but one which is 
not very well known, bears the name of 
Muehlenbeckia repens. This is a very 
delicate little plant which looks espe- 
cially well when trained over a small 
trellis. 

Thunbergia alata, with yellow flow- 
ers, and the well known Cobea scan- 
dens, may be grown in the house in 
winter, being raised from seed, but are 
not so satisfactory on the whole as the 
other kinds named. 





STARTING SHRUBS FROM 
CUTTINGS 


A large percentage of deciduous 
shrubs and many of both broad-leaf 
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evergreens and conifers are grown 
from cuttings. There are several rea- 
sons for this. Plants from cuttings 
grow to mature plants and are avail- 
able for use much sooner than are 
those from seed. It is also possible by 
this method to select the type wanted. 
Also, the work of procuring the stock, 
making the cuttings and storing them, 
may be done through the late fall or 
early winter. 

Cuttings of deciduous shrubs should 
be made of the ripened wood of the 
present season’s growth, taken when 
the plant has dropped its leaves and 
become dormant. These cuttings may 
be from six to ten to twelve inches 
long, having if possible a node at the 
base and from four to six eyes or dor- 
mant buds. These cuttings when 
made, may be tied into bundles and 
set in moist sand in a cool cellar. By 
spring, each cutting should be eal- 
loused or healed over at the base and 
perhaps have started a few roots. If 
so, they are in condition to be set out 
in the ground. Set in rows, having at 
least two buds below the surface and 
from two to three above. Care must 
be taken with these for the first year 
in watering or mulching, giving the 
roots a chance to develop. After the 
first year, the plants should grow rap- 
idly and may be used in permanent 
planting the third year. 

Conifer cuttings may be made 
through the winter months up to Feb- 
ruary. These cuttings are made much 
shorter than those from deciduous 
plants. From three to six inches is 
usually the extreme length. These cut- 
tings are made of the present sea- 
son’s growth, having if possible, a 
slight ‘‘heel’’ or bit of the former 
season’s growth at the base. While 
this ‘‘heel’’ is not absolutely essen- 
tial, a larger number of cuttings will 
callous and root when made with one 
than if made entirely of the soft later 
growths. These cuttings when made, 
are set in sand in shallow boxes that 
are from three to four inches deep. 
They may be set from one to two 
inches deep, having the rows three 
inches apart. 

After watering these enttings, the 
flats or boxes should be set in a cool, 
light situation where the temperature 
will hold from forty to forty-five F. 
These conditions should prevail until 
the cuttings are calloused, when they 
may be given more heat while rooting. 
After roots are formed, the cuttings 
may be planted out, or better, trans- 
planted into shallow boxes containing 
good soil and grown in partial shade 
through the first year. 
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A Breck Specialty 











Lily of the Valley 
for forcing in the Home 

Throughout the Winter season we supply 
to an exacting clientele fancy bowls and 
pots filled with Lily of the Valley grow- 
ing in specially prepared bulb Fibre. 
Prices, according to the container se- 
lected, $1.75 to $10.00. 

We are at all times prepared to supply 
the highest grade of Pips for forcing. 
Per bunch of 25 pips, postpaid $1.7 
Per 100 pips, postpaid 6.00 
Bulb Fibre (prepared) per quart my 


BRECK'S 
85 State Street Boston 
Telephone your orders to us at 


Congress 8220 
Send for Catalogue 














REGAL LILY SEED—TIf you want Regal 
Lilies in quantity, raise them from seed. 
1925 crop ready—50 cents per 200 seeds; 
$2.00 aw 1000 seeds; $4.00 per oz. 

Gray Cole, Nurserymen, Ward Hill, Mass. 





Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 
When Writing to Advertisers 


Give a Garden Book 
for Christmas 


Books We Recommend 


Brewster, Little Garden for 


SS eer ree $1.75 
Croup, Culture of Perennials .. 2.50 
Harpinc, Peonies in the Little 

EE cone de ccieeosaaee sae 1.75 


Hepricx, Systematic Pomology .. 4.00 
Horttes, Little Book of Annuals 1.65 
Hortes, Little Book of Perennials 1.65 
Horrtes, Little Book of Climbing 

DN «ck sae cone Gh Alene 6 1.90 
Kine, The Little Garden ...... 1.75 
Kino, Variety in the Little Gar- 

Ss. Gakadnatedmeote eset 6% 6% ; 
McDoveatt, Mushrooms ...... 3.00 
pe ae eee 2.00 
Ortiorr, Garden Blue Book ... 2.50 
Rocers, Planning the Garden .. 2.00 
SteEeve, Design in the Little Gar- 


ee eee ee 1.75 
Van Rewnsseraer, Art Out of 

ee ais wie Bubyeare es 2.50 
Wuire, Principles of Flower 

BSURIE ow sk osnnsswasex 2.65 
Witson, America’s Greatest Gar- 

OOS cock 55xGaes inscseses's 3.00 

For Sale by 
HORTICULTURE 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 











A BEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


High Grown Young Bulbs, Northern Grown 
All No. 1 Bulbs, Price per M 


Flora $25.00 Loveliness $25.00 
Frank Symes 35.00 MHerada 19.00 
Le Marshal Brilliant 18.00 

Foch 10.00 Butterfly 18.00 
Vesuvius 18.00 Lily White 15.00 
Yellow Hammer 18.00 Pearl 18.00 


HelenFranklin 15.00 Crimson Glow 25.00 

Capt. Boynton 350.00 Scarlet 

Elizabeth Princeps 25.00 
Gerberding 45.00 


All No. 3 Bulbs, Price per M 


Mary Pickford $19.00 Vesuvius $13.00 
Alice Tiplady 16.00 Herada 11.00 
Myrtle 18.00 a 15.00 
Mrs. Tuxton Gold 50.00 
Beaule 75.00 Rubini 12.00 
Le Marshal Prince of Wales 12.00 
Foch 7.00 Brilliant 12.00 
Mrs. Green 12.00 Fairfax 14.00 
Bulblets, per Quart 
Flora $3.00 Y. Hammer $1.25 
Vesuvius 1.25 Crimson Glow 1.75 
Capt. Boynton 50.00 Herada 1.00 
Loveliness 1.50 Butterfly 1.25 
Butterfly 1.25 Scarlet 
Pearl 1.25 Princeps 1.75 
Tiplady 2.50 Mrs. Beaule 25.00 
Mrs. Green 3.00 Gold 3.00 
Golden Measure 5.00 Louise 8.50 
Fairfax 2.00 Rubini 2.00 
Mrs. Halladay 2.50 Foch -75 
Helen Franklin 1.25 Elizabeth 
Brilliant 1.25 Gerberding 2.00 
Mary Pickford 2.50 Lily White My = 
Gold 5.00 Myrtle 
Willis Fryer 6.50 Prince of Wales L 28 
Symes 4.00 


Can also furnish all sizes of above varieties 
and many more varieties by the 100. Just 
mail us a list of your requirements. 
RAPIDS GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Manitowoc, Wis. 








NORTH RIVER FARMS 


The Home of 
THE WORLD’S BEST GLADIOLUS BULBS 
Our New Catalog describing what we believe to be the ““World’s 
Best” in Gladioli will be ready for distribution after January 1. If 
your name is not on our mailing list, send us a postal card giving 
your name and address, and a copy will be mailed to you. 


Do not place your order until you see our list 


NORTH RIVER FARMS 


Box 1, Marshfield, Mass. 

















Boxwood and Laurel 
Branches 


Broken and shipped the same 
day the order is received. 


Give us a trial order. 


Virginia Evergreen Co. 
Halifax, Va. 




















) 
Also many rare plants from the 
Arnold Arboretum 


Hardy American Plants Salem, Mass. 


CAROLINA HEMLOCK 


(Carolina Hemlock) the handsomest coni- 
fer we can grow in New England.”— 
Prof. C. S. Sargent, Director Arnold 
Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, 
October, 1923. 


Fine specimens, 2-3 ft. .......$3.50 $30. 
gene epocnans, 3S De «.0-.- + Bae 50 


ing Evergreens. 


(Tsuga caroliniana) 
“As you know, I consider this tree 


Introduced to cultivation by 
Harlan P. Kelsey 


All balled and burlapped 
5% discount for cash with order 
October is a perfect time for transplant- 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
Harlan P. Kelsey 








A 
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MICHELL’S 
SEED HOUSE 


Send for a copy of our 1926 
Catalog; describes the best in 
Flowers, Vegetables, Bulbs, 
Plants, etc. 


12-1 


18 MarketStPHILA Fa, 
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SWEET PEA SEED 
Mary Pickford 
Cream pink, suffused salmon, Pkt. 25c 
Illustrated catalog free on request. 
FISKE SEED COMPANY 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - . MASS. 


Nursery Stock Equal to 
the Best 


“Trees Are Friends” 





Catalog on request 





LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 














BRUNT’S PERENNIALS 


should be considered when planning 
your garden. They include only the 
best and are grown right. A garden 
guide is included in all orders for 
$1.00, or may be purchased for 25 
cents with a rebate coupon. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box H, West Point, Pa. 














HOTBED SASH 

Standard hotbed sash, 3 ft. wide, 6 ft. long, 
made in four styles, to take three, four or 
five rows of glass; either grooved or made 
for glass to putty in; Redwood, $1.40 each; 
White Pine, $1.75 each; 25 or more sash, 
deduct 10c each. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12, or 10x14 at 
$2.50 per box of 50 square feet; 5 boxes at 
$2.40; 10 boxes at $2.35. 

C. N. BOBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 








STAR BRAND ROSES 
“American Pillar’ and nearly 
every ether good hardy climber 


Send fer eur list 


The 
CONARD-PYLE | 4] WEST GROVE 
COMPANY PENNA. 


DAHLIAS and GLADIOLUS 
Our 1926 Blue Book of hundreds of vari- 
eties is now ready for mailing. It includes 
new novelties, the best standard varieties, 
and our own creations. Send for your 
free copy now. Quantity prices on re- 


quest. 
CARL SALBACH 


Originator and Grower of New Varieties 


809 Oreston Road Berkeley, California 


The 


GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. Wohlert, Owner 
Japanese Roseflewering Cherries 
Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. 


























The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 
GRACE STURTEVANT, Prep. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 






Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 
Send us your list 
THB BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 











DELPHINIUMS 


Highly selected seeds, specialist packet 
$1.00; mixture 50c; trial 25c; from 
originator direct—Vanderbilt Hybrids. 


NEWELL F. VANDERBILT 
San Rafael, Calif. 


EVERGREENS SHRUBS 


The Best of Perennials 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES 
South Braintree Mass. 

















Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 








Those trim parallel lines (77 

of pipe which you see wat- 7 
ering so thoroughly your % 
neighbor’s gardens are the 7 
Skinner System of Irrigation. 7 
Used in many thousands of // 
market gardens and kitchen / 
ardens the country over. /7 

The Standard watering (7 
system for twenty years. 7 
You buy it by the foot like /7 
hose, but it outlasts hose (7 
many times and saves all (7 
~~ Skinner Irrigation Ce. y, 
e Skinner sation Ceo. ‘ey 
Water St. Trey, Ghia, 





_Hyper-Humus5 


Puts The Top In Top-Soil’ 






Booklet and Prices on Request 











THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J. 





Gladioli of Merit 


E. PARKER HAWES 


66 Bradfield Avenue 
Roslindale Mass. 











UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 

A. E. Tuatcuer, Dahlia Specialist 

17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 


Write for 1926 Price List and Book- 
let on “How I Grow My Dahlias.” 














FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
Cut Flowers and Pot Plants 


Our spring list of gladioli bulbs 
and perennial plants free upon 
request. 
WHITE & JOHNSON 
CARNATION CO. 


Wakefield - Mass. 
Crystal 0309 
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SAMUEL MURRAY 


FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 














I Reliable Florists | 


PENN THE FLORIST 


Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 


124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TEL. BEACH 3210 


We 








BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 


E. H. Wilson’s Book 
on Lilies 
The Most Important Work of the 
Kind in Recent Years 
LILIES OF EASTERN ASIA 


By Ernest H. Wilson, M.A., V.M.H. 
Price $7.50 


For Sale by 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 








ase | \ 


HOUGHTON, GORNEY 









UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








W orcester’s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 
Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Tel. Park 355 
**Oable address: Randall, Worcester.’’ 











Qpposirz ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
Phones, B. B. 8393-8394-8395 














POSITION WANTED as a caretaker or land- 
scape gardener on private estate by a Jap- 
anese married man who has years’ exper- 
ience. Thoroughly understands all branches 
of sntempe “~ floral work. ——s ond 
O’Kumura, BR. 6, Box 40, Newkirk, 0 





POSITION WANTED 


Woman Gardener, with many years’ exper- 
ience, practical and theoretical training, 
wishes a position. Good references. Will 
take temporary work if no .a wr: posi- 
tion is obtainable. Address » care of 
Horticulture, 300 seuiedinenabee 2 he’ Boston, : 
Mass. 





GERANIUMS 
Rooted Outtin $10; S. A. Nutt, $25; 
Poitevine, $80; icard, "935; Buchner, $25. 
2% in. pots. Inquire. Oash with order. 


Florist only. Wi B. Dasha, 149 North 
8t., No. Weymouth, Mass. 





David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 
: & 


—— 


329 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. L 











PURE HONEY $222 
1.40 
ns 5.00 
COREY HILL APIARY, Sun- = 
mit Ave., Brookline, Telephone an 
Regent 4971. Postpaid 





Flowers 
Carbone All Leading Species and Hybrids 
ma EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Speciali 
FLORIST RUTHERFORD - NEW. JERSEY 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 





ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











Canadian Unbleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


Nature's fertilizer for all sr Mg of 
flowers, buildin wm fe Bh men. 
grain crops, an or whic’ 
@ balanced fertilizer 4y~~ ble. 

my ashes this year on your 
flowers or on pena lawn 

SPECIAL OFFEER to Horticulture 
readers, cash with order: 

ds, $10.00; 320 
0.00; delivered anyw 
icago i. —_ of the — at 

Special qu ons on carload quan 

ties. Once used you will become a 
’ regular customer. for my ashes. 


GEORGE STEVENS 
‘*Welcome Home’’ 
Peterborough, Ont., Canada 

















DREER’S 


GARDEN BOOK 


“Armchair gardening” is a 
fascinating occupation for a 
winter evening. With a copy 
of Dreer’s 1926 Garden Book 
you can plan next summer’s 
garden from its wealth of sug- 
gestions in Flower and Vegeta- 
ble Seeds, Lawn Grass, Roses, 
Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, etc. 

The 1926 edition of this 
invaluable Garden Book 
will be mailed in January 
to all customers of record. 

If not on our books, we 

shall be glad to receive your 

application now. Write 
today—and mention Hor- 
ticulture. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






















om — — ee 
Dev. oy 
Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
Vy fession not overrun with 
» competitors. Crowded 
—., with gg age ed for money- 


making and big fees. $5,000 to 
~ $10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
» Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence ne ng Credentials awarded. We eo 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N. Y. 
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Friends and Customers: 
IRIS For your kind words and liberal patronage 


PEONIES | THANK YOU! 


Prompt, careful service is my slogan. 


PHLOX GEO. N. SMITH 

















167 Cedar Street Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
4 NEW ENGLAND q 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG B 9 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous pa wy - Vines u ) p e e 4% 
Send fe for Year Boo 





Ol Te Fem @®| OS Ee 











$2.00 
Collection of Bulbs 
For Your 


Rock Garden 
Six of Each for $2.00 Prepaid 

Winter Aconite; Glory of the Snow; 
Guinea Hen Flower; Blue Grape 
Hyacinths; White Grape MHya- 
cinths; Blue Squills; White Sibe- 
rian Squills; Double Snowdrops; 
Dwarf Feathered Hyacinths 
RODERICK M.CROCKET & CO. 

Cranford, New Jersey 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 
from 


ELMWOOD TERRACE 


Stock of supreme quality bred by the champions of two successive 
American Gladiolus Society Shows. Early lists now ready for retail 
buyers, wholesalers and florists. Most attractive offerings of finest 
commercial varieties, exhibition favorites and novelties. Send today 
for the list you require. 
Margaret Breard Hawks 
ELMWOOD TERRACE GARDENS 


Bennington, Vermont 




















Glad Greetings from 
New England 


Gladiolus Mrs. Frederick C. Peters, one 
of the most talked of Glads. in America 
available NOW for everybody. <A 
splendid rose-lilac with blotch resem- 
bling a beautiful Oattleya orchid. 
We specialize in the Fischer Varieties, 
including: Mrs. shell 
pink with garnet-crimson blotch; Sun- 
nymede, rare shade of oran . st prise 
in Open Olass for Best range with 
Blotch at A. G. 8. show at Rochester, 
1925; Ethelyn, (Prim.) orange yellow. 
1st prize in Open Olass for Best Orange 
without markings at A. G. S. show at 
Rochester, 1925; Dr. B. T. Jackson, 
very deep crimson; Priscilla Alden, 
salmon with soft yellow throat; Prim- 
ulinus Primadonna, (Prim.) Butterfly 
ellow, very much like Primulinus 
pecies; Rose Mist, a crushed straw- 
berry Medio- Prim., one of the most at- 
tractive of all the beautful Fischer in- 
troductions; also Crusader, John Alden, 
Gold Elsie, Lucius, Twin Fires, Sophie 
Fischer, Harmonia, Henry ©. Goehl, 
Miss T. Bose. Send for 1925-26 list 
of 100 ‘‘Best’’ or ‘‘Favorite’’ Glads 
(Wholesale , A to dealers). New Eng- 
land Grown Glads Are the Best in the 
World. 


WM. EDWIN CLARE 
Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 














Gladiolus, 300 kinds. Dieners, Kunderd, etc., 
half price. Catalogue free of Gladiolus, Dah- 


lias, Nursery stock, berry plants, etc. Big 


bargains. 


oC. JAY Eureka Springs, Ark. 








POSITION WANTED 


First class man (English) desires position as 
gardener on private estate. Thirty years ex- 
perience in all branches of orticulture. 
Highly recommended. Address S. G. Kimp- 


ton, Care of Horticulture, Boston, Mass. 

















Cherry Hill Quality 


Is ALWAYS IN EVIDENCE wherever our EVER- 
GREENS, TREES and SHRUBS are planted. 

Please bear in mind that our line of SPECIMEN 
STOCK comprises the CHOICEsT to be found any- 
where. 


- Those who saw our WONDERFUL PRIZE WIN- 
NING Peony Dispiays at both the New York 
| and Boston Sows will agree that CHERRY HILL 
QUALITY is always a DEPENDABLE QUALITY. 

May we be of service to you in supplying some 
of our CHorce Nursery Propucts that will AL- 
ways be a SOURCE OF PLEASURE? 











Cherry Hill Nurseries 
T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Not open Sundays 

















os mM CABBAGE WORMS email by Dust- 
BOSS Fa ing with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


So used for 35 years. SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 
For pamphlets worth having write B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 
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BOBBINK & AT 
ROSES tk 














ee eet Stes 

By BOBBINK & ATKINS ( «=:6252 = 
as ee ‘ 
is the title of our completely revised and profusely illus- : Tete sem vt er Perabo ath emma : 
trated descriptive Catalogue of Roses. It is an enlarged fe Sos Se 
edition of our previous catalogues, being more beauti- ee re Ss STE 
fully illustrated both in color and black and is replete * ae cee SE IE Sed 
with the largest collection of Roses grown in America. og ee ome Sem at See | 

It is more than a catalogue, it is a rose treatise of | | 30 me. Dickeeee Toe 
Roses, grown and offered by us for this season’s plant- | ile ee orc Neko unwats Anaren 
ing. Correct descriptions are given and the merits or deal ee a 
demerits commented upon. It gives a wealth of real | Riofeo inion tres son Seen i 
live Rose knowledge that will make that perfect ‘‘Gar- 1 SES ante nen in deat fe 
den of Roses’’ we all so longingly desire. It is unique EE po Lone om yey al 
in many features, but we believe its crowning feature is : Sit : Se Boas 
that more than 100 varieties are perfectly portrayed in fs Senne Soe s poten tres a ee ete 
color and their traits and colors are interestingly and i Seeteae etas ee eran epi ii 
correctly described. The illustrations have been made Pie Sas nec ct anata No eT 
by artists in our Rose fields. Rose lovers will also find Pa we Sc atm nw, Sk Seog 
useful cultivation suggestions that will help them to \ “gees hal Lear he tet eae 
greater success. SEeiats Soros 

We grow and have ready for shipment several hun- : ea iar cee Seams sas mere 
dred thousand, ‘‘two-year-old, low-budded, field-grown aie 2 on Man 0 Bettie pp page he 
plants’’ in several hundred varieties which are described See eat arcane TS a es 
and priced, and among them are varieties suitable for we orem 8 tn See 
every part of the country. Many of them are new and rare " pas es te cetine Rew cits aes 
and have been grown for several seasons in our testing PROUT Goerkaytertss ws arpa conmncm wr oa 
grounds and have proved to be meritorious. Those listed ee Ph - 
are only a few of the many hundreds of new kinds, con- a ee ee pe 
stantly on trial. Others are unusually attractive with SY RESIS pon kat oH 
the popular ever-blooming kinds leading, such as the i ae ; ts sy 
Captain Thomas Roses, Hybrid Tea, Pernetiana, Poly- ee ae 
antha and a large variety of old-fashioned kinds, also ki: e by ie i ey : s baer st: 3 ae 


Hardy Climbing, Pillar and Trailing Roses, and many 
other kinds and species. All are perfectly classified and 
arranged in a way to make ordering easy. We have plants in all varieties catalogued at this time and advise ordering at once to 
insure delivery when wanted. We shall gladly mail a copy of this catalogue upon request to those intending to plant Roses. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Nurserymen and Florists, Rutherford, N. J. 
































SPECIAL CHRISTMAS | Seasonable Suggestions 
COLLECTIONS INSECTICIDES 














UNTIL DECEMBER 20TH ONLY (Poisons and Fluids are not mailable.) . 
ae A very agape ae wash for trees megs Ay 
: * an Jose or other scales. t., 60 cts.; 1 gallon, 45; 
A careful selection of CHOICE GLADIOLI for thrifty buyers. 5 gallons, $7.00; 10 gallons, $12.00; 50 gallon barrel, $40.00, 
Orders will be accepted for immediate or Spring shipment. Lime and Sulphur, Dry. For Dormant Spraying of Fruit or 
$2.00 $5.00 $10.00 Shade Trees and bushes against San Jose and Oyster Shell 
Collection A Collection B Collection Cc e460. 1 Ib., 35 cts.; 5 Ibs., $1.50; 10 lbs., $2.50; 25 Ibs., 
4 
One Each of 15 Two Each of 15 One Each of 12 ere 
Varieties Varieties Super-Glads | PRUNING SAWS 
; , ‘ Farquhar’s Pole Pruning. For cutting high limbs of trees. 
ig ee cee See stg ge ae Each, handled, $3.25; without handle, $3.00. 
Anna Eberius Martha Washington 17 ©: B- Bennett Single Edge, Hand. 18-in., $2.00; 20-in., $2.25; 22-in., $2.50. 
A. B. Kunderd Rosa Nell Henry Ford te entice : ‘ 
Crimson Glow Mona Lisa Geraldine Farrar Double Edge, Hand. 18-in., $2.00; 20-in., $2.25; 22-in., $2.50. 
— —— _ Foch Scarlet Wonder Adjustable, Hand. Curved blade, 18-in., $2.00 each. 
Pink Lily American Beauty Mrs. Leon Douglas 
Polar Star Gold ‘ Captain Boynton HOT-BED REQUIREMENTS 
——- anon _ Mrs. F. C. Peters Farquhar’s Hot-Bed Mat. 76 x 76 in. Covers two sashes; 
poe » ll thine Ane Ash ory Catherine Coleman a of heavy duck, filled and quilted. $4.50 each; $50.00 
B. L. Smith Mrs. Dr. Norton Fern Kyle pratense 
Mary Pickford Golden Measure Mrs. F. 0. Hornberger Palmer’s Hot-Bed Mats. Wool filled. Size 76 x 76 in. No. 1, 
Pink Wonder Jewel John T. Pirie D, made of burlap, stitched through, hemmed with canvas 


and thickly padded. $3.50 each; $40.00 per dozen. 


Straw Mats for Hot-Beds. Made by hand from fresk rye 
straw. Size 6 x 6 feet, each, $3.50; 3 x 6 feet, $2.15 each. 


Seabrook Nurseries penchant 


LOUIS G. ROWE Pulverized Sheep Manure. Ton, $55.00; 100 lbs., $3.00; 50 
Ibs., $1.85; 25 Ibs., $1.35; 10 Ibs., 70 cts.; 5 Ibs., 40 cts. 


Seabrook - - New Hampshir e Canada Hardwood Ashes. Ton, $45.00; 100-Ib. bag, $2.75. 


‘ P . Farquhar’s Fine Ground Bone. Price per ton in bags, $66.00; 
We can still supply many of the items listed in last month’s 500 Ibs., $18.00; 100 Ibs., $3.75; 50 Ibs., $2.25; 3 Ibs., 


issue of this magazine and are still offered at the prices quoted $1.50; 10 lbs., 85 cts. 


until December 20th and subject to prior sale. R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
Wholesale list of all sizes for growers. 
Illustrated retail list for garden lovers. 6 South Market Street, Boston 


Clean, true stock from New England’s Model Farm. 
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BOBBINK 


Ask for 
Catalogs 


& ATKINS 


Visit 
Nursery 


FORCING PLANTS 


AZALEA INDICA 


The choicest of the forcing plants. The reason for 
this is obvious, for the great mass of colorful bloom 
covering these plants is something that will bring joy 
to the hearts of all plant-lovers. We can supply these 
in many varieties, such as: 

Blushing Bride, large, pale rose. 

Empress of India, large semi-double, rosy salmon. 

Jean Haerens, very double, rosy carmine. 

Mme. Vander Cruyssen, semi-double, light pink. 

Prof. Wolters, single, pink flowers with dark 
centers. 

Comte Oswald de Kerkhove, double, rose salmon 

flowers, etc. 

In the following sizes and prices: 
10-12”—$2.50 12-14”—$3.00 14-15”—$4.00 
15-16” —$5.00 Specimens—$7.50 to $10.00 

Should any variety above be sold out we can replace 

same with a variety of similar color. 


JAPANESE KURUME AZALEAS 


For late or Easter forcing this wonderful new race 
of Azaleas has become quite popular. 

The hose-in-hose form, of which most of these 
varieties consist, is very attractive, being two similar 
or identical, funnel-shaped flowers, one apparently 
growing out of the throat of the other. - 

Cherry Blossom (Takasago), pale pink, hose 
in hose. 
Pink Pearl (Azama Kagami), deep pink, hose 
in hose. 
Coral Bells (Kirin), deep rose, hose in hose. 
Salmon Queen (Kumo No Uye), pure salmon, 
single. 
Carmine (Kurai No Himo), carmine, hose in hose. 
Snow (Kureno Yuki), white, hose in hose. 
In the following sizes and prices: 
10”—$2.00 12” —$2.50 14”—$3.00 


HYBRID RHODODENDRONS 


In varieties such as: 
Amphion, margined warm pink with white center. 
Boule de Neige, pure white. 
E. S. Rand, rich scarlet. 
H. H. Hunnewell, dark crimson. 
Ignatius Sargent, pink, yellowish green eye. 
Lee’s, dark purple. 
Pink Pearl. 
Roseum Elegans, good rose. 
18”—$4.50 24” —$6.50 30”—$10.00 
Blush Pearl, a beautiful light pink variety. 
Specimen plants—$10.00 to $15.00 each 


METROSIDEROS FLORIBUNDA 
(BOTTLE-BRUSH) 


A beautiful pot plant which can be forced for Easter. 
The name Bottle-Brush applies to the flowers of beau- 
tiful red color and splendid foliage. 

414.” pots—$1.50 5” bushy plants—$2.00 
8” specimen—$5.00 


CLIVIA LINDENI 


The evergreen sword-like foliage and large clusters 
of flowers make it an attractive house plant. These 
strong plants are ready to bloom in Spring. 

6” pots—$2.50 each 7” pots—$3.50 each 


AGAPANTHUS OR AFRICAN LILY 
A splendid ornamental plant with bright blue flow- 
ers, very attractive when forced or for lawn, terrace 


or piazza. ‘ 
5” pots—$0.75 6” pots—$1.00 10” tubs—$3.50 


SYRINGA—LILAC 


This is without doubt, one of the most popular 
Spring flowers for forcing. We offer strong potgrown 
plants in the following varieties and prices: 

Charles X, single, lovely dark lilac-red. 

Hugo Koster, single, large full lilac colored 
trusses. 

Marie Legraye, single, lovely white flowers. 

Mme. Casimir Perier, finest double white. 

Mme. Lemoine, double, white. 

Souv. de Louis Spaeth, single, deep rosy purple. 

$3.50 to $5.00 each 


ARAUCARIA EXCELSA 


The Norfolk Island Pine is one of the most sym- 
metrical of all decorative plants. Beautiful plants in— 
6” pots, $15-18” high—$2.50 each. 
6” pots, 18” high—$3.50 each. 
7” pots, 18-24” high—$5.00 each. 
8” tubs, 30-32” high—$7.50 to $10.00 each. 


EPIPHYLLUM TRUNCATUM 


This, the Christmas or Crab Cactus, has returned in 
favor. A generation or so ago nearly every window 
garden and most greenhouses possessed one or a 
dozen plants with its peculiar bright red flowers. 

31%” pots, extra strong—$0.75 each. 
4’pots, extra strong—$1.00 each. 
5” pots, extra strong—$1.50 each. 


SPIREA ASTILBE GLORIA 


A brilliant dark rose pink. The prettiest Spirea in 
commerce. Strong clubs, 75c each; $6.50 for 10. 
; Bleeding Hearts, equally attractive, 50c each; $4.50 
or 10. 

Gerbera Jamesonii. Transvaal or Barberton Daisy. 
Strong plants in 3” pots ready to be repotted, 50c each; 
$4.50 for 10. 


CLIMBING AND OTHER ROSES 


Ask for list with prices. 

Our new pamphlet of Peonies and Irises, also our 
equally attractive catalogs of Evergreens, Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines and Rock Garden Plants will be mailed 
upon request. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Nurserymen and Florists, Rutherford, N. J. 
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